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Lyphoon and our future abies 
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Torpedo Engines—and the aero engines of a new age 


The sieernde of the attack... Will set the lead in peace 
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THE CURIOUSLY ELONGATED BOWS OF AMERICA’S NEWEST BATTLESHIP, THE USS. “IOWA.” THIS MODERN WARSHIP 
CARRIES NINE 16-INCH GUNS, FOUR AIRCRAFT, AND MORE THAN 2000 MEN. 


Our picture, taken on board the U.S.S. * lowa’ as she put out to sea for her trials, shows three years—at a cost of nearly 100,000,000 dollars. Her standard displacement is 
the unusual shape of the bows of this newest class of American battleships. This elongated 45,000 tons (52,600 tons full load), and she carries a complement of more than 2000 men, 
bow section is designed to avoid, as far as possible, heavy seas breaking on to the fo'c’sle. 157 guns (including nine 16-in. and twenty 5S-in.), four aircraft with two catapults, and 
The “ lowa,"’ laid down on June 27, 1940, was completed in March 1943—a little under extensive armour. She has been unofficially reported to have a speed of 35 knots 
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NE of the strangest, and to an historian one of 
the most moving, things about the war is the 
way in which our sailors and soldiers fight over sea 
and lands already made to an Englishman almost 
sacred by the sacrifices of their forerunners. The soil 
of the Low Countries in particular is rich with the blood 
of British heroes. They fought there in the last war ; 
they fought there in the time of Napoleon and the 
French Revolution ; in the wars 
of the eighteenth century, inthe 7 
days of Queen Anne and in those: 
of Elizabeth. When General 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The Walcheren Expedition of 1809 has Jong been 
dismissed by school text-books as a discreditable 
episode in our history. It was a failure, and, being 
a failure unredeemed by some heroic episode like 
Corunna or Dunkirk, it is not a failure on which 
historians have dwelt. This is a pity, not only because 
it was an event of great significance in its day, but 
because it affords lessons of the utmost importance 


A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF NOVEMBER 16, 1844. i 


this country had ever sent to the Continent. It was 
escorted by a force of over 200 warships and carried 
in nearly 400 transports. It was actuated by two 
factors : the Admiralty’s concern at the great invasion 
fleet which Napoleon was building at Antwerp—that 
“* pistol pointed at the head of England ’’—and the out- 
break of renewed war between Austria and France. To 
assist the former, battling against Napoleon’s Grand 
Army on the Danube, we staked 
almost our entire available mili- 
tary force in a “‘ second front ”’ in 








Montgomery turned aside for 
a moment from his great and 
pressing concerns to visit the 
field of Waterloo, he was paying 
tribute to those who had 
marched and fought over the 
same road before him. Some- 
times we have faced southwards 
and westwards, and sometimes 
northwards and eastwards ; some- 
times, as at the beginning of our 
wars, we have fallen back in 
terrible, disastrous but never 
dishonourable retreat; and at 
others, as always at the end of 
our wars, have gone forward in 
a great sweep to victory. Yet 
the object of our fighting has 
always been the same: the de- 
livery of Europe from a tyrannic 
military Power that would re- 
cognise no law but its own will. 
Against that force we have 
always fought, doggedly and un- 
relentingly, with such allies as we 
could obtain, until we had reached 
the end of the road and restored 
the rule of law between nations. 
And that road, which has taken 
us to so many places, has always, 
sooner or later, and generally 
sooner, taken us over Flanders 
and the Low Countries. 

A few weeks ago, when our 
airborne infantry—the peers of 
Marlborough’s invincibles and 
Wellington’s Light Division— 
were fighting so heroically at 
Arnhem, someone wrote to The 
Times to remind us of what we 
had all forgotten—that it was 
near Arnhem, at Zutphen, that 
Sidney fell. Then a_ retired 
Colonel wrote to the same journal 
to recall, in a deeply - moving 
letter, how at Boxtel Wellington, 
then a young battalion com- 
mander, in the dreadful winter 
retreat to Bremen of 1793-94, 
bent in embarrassed silence over 
a wounded private of the 33rd 
and heard from the dying man’s 
lips the unforgettable words, 
“It’s all in the day’s work, Sir ”’ 
—the origin, according to popular 
tradition, of the universal name 
of Thomas Atkins. The Colonel's 
story unhappily lacked formal 
authenticity, but, whether the in- 
cident occurred or not, there is no centre. ... 
doubt that Wellington fought his 
first rearguard action at Boxtel, 
just as he fought his last victorious one a few days’ 
march distant at Waterloo. The pattern of British 
military history constantly repeats itself, though in 
ever-changing forms. 

The long, stubborn fight to free the entrances to 
the great port of Antwerp affords a good example of 
this moving repetition. Not once during its course 
have I seen any reference to the fact that 135 years 
earlier all England awaited the issue of an amphibious 
campaign fought over exactly the same ground. But 
on this occasion, by a curious irony of circumstances, we 
were fighting our way not from Antwerp to the mouth 
of the Scheldt, but from the mouth of the Scheldt to 
Antwerp. Our objective was not to open the river to 
uur own shipping, but to close it to that of the enemy. 














QUEEN vicTorRtia’s 


“ At eight o’clock in the evening, a grand banquet was served in the Great Hall. 
the south-eastern angle of the princely pile, is 68 ft. long, and 30 broad, exclusive of a recess. 
roof of oaken arches, springing from corbels, with handsome pendents. . . 
The chimney-piece is elaborately sculptured in stone, with the arms of the Lord Treasurer Burghley in the 
er Majesty sat at the centre of the table, Prince Albert being on her right, and the Marquis of 

















Visit TO BURGHLEY AS THE GUEST OF THE MARQUIS A 


OF EXETER--THE BANQUET IN THE GREAT HALL. 


. The hall is paved 


Exeter on her left. 


to a seafaring people. Had they been more studied 
thirty years ago, it is possible that the great expedition 
to Gallipoli instead of being a failure might have been 
a success. Had it been so, at least half-a-million 
young Britons—the very flower of our race—who sub- 
sequently perished in the mud of Flanders might 
have remained alive. And had they done so, the 
mistakes which led to the present war—mistakes 
primarily of inertia and spiritual exhaustion—might 
perhaps have been averted. 

The expedition that sailed from our shores at the 
end of July 1809 to seize Walcheren and destroy the 
French battleships at Flushing, Terneuse and Antwerp 
was almost the biggest—nearly 40,000 strong—and, 
save in hospital supplies, by far the best equipped that 


This vast apartment, situated at 


Napoleon’s rear. Unfortunately, 
the expedition, though well con- 
ceived, was not well led. It was 
also despatched too late. Napo- 
teon, who for six weeks had been 
marooned in dire danger on a 
Danube island, had actually 
defeated the Austrians at Wagram 
before it sailed. 

Yet, as it was, the expedi- 
tion, landing in a Holland almost 
denuded of first-line troops, all 
but brought down the Napoleonic 
Empire. The French garrison in 
Antwerp was in a panic, Paris on 
the vergé of a revolution. The 
initial landings on Walcheren and 
South Beveland were brilliantly 
successful. But the troops who 
were to have landed at Kadzand, 
on the south or Belgian side of the 
Scheldt, never disembarked owing 
to a show of French resistance 
and a shortage of landing craft, 
and remained inert in their trans- 
ports for nearly a week. And as 
Flushing still held out, though 
the rest of Walcheren was quickly 
overrun, the vital channel of the 
West Scheldt remained closed, 
though our advance guards moved 
eastwards across South Beveland 
to Batz, on the extreme tip of the 
island, where now the causeway 
to the mainland runs. Here they 
were within sight of Antwerp, 
but, as their transports could not 
reach them, they were powerless 
to advance farther. They were 
moving, it should be remembered, 
in the opposite direction to that 
taken by the Canadians the 
other day. 

After a tremendous bombard- 
ment from sea and land, Flushing 
fell—though not till half the city 
had been destroyed. The trans- 
ports were then able to proceed 
up the 50 miles of intricate, 
winding water to Batz. But in 
the precious weeks that were 
wasted, the outer defences of 
Antwerp were put in order and 
French reinforcements arrived. 
Had the Earl of Chatham, who 
commanded the _ expedition, 
pushed his forces vigorously into 
Kadzand at the start, the Wielin- 
gen Channel would have been 
cleared within a few days and 
Antwerp would almost undoubt- 
edly have fallen. But he remained 
in his comfortable Headquarters 
mess at Middelburg 4nd, obsessed by the difficulties of 
the enterprise, refused to take any risk that should en- 
danger his forces. As a result, he subjected them to 
a useless autumn sojourn in marshy Walcheren, where 
they almost all contracted fever, and in the end to 
an evacuation from an untenable position. Nothing 
could have been less like the purposeless dawdling of 
this political soldier than General Montgomery’s dash 
from the Seine to the Scheldt which gave us Antwerp 
and its precious docks almost undamaged, and General 
Browning's glorious coup from the air on Eindhoven and 
Arnhem that cut the Germans guarding the mouth of 
the estuary from all succour. Such soldiers and their 
American colleagues have read posterity a lesson—if it is 
wise enough to learn it—in how to make offensive war. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 7—THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES FLEET. 


ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING: EQUIVALENT TO ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR A. B. CUNNINGHAM, BRITAIN’S FIRST SEA LORD. 


It was as America’s Chief of Naval Operations that Admiral King had the pleasure He followed this by service in submarines and naval aircraft, achieving great 
of informing President Roosevelt of the recent defeat of the Japanese Fleet in a distinction in both branches of the Service, and in December 1940 was called 
full-scale battle off the Philippines. Admiral Ernest Joseph King, who holds the to command the Atlantic Patrol Force, later to become the Atlantic Fleet. Soon 
two traditional posts of Chief of Naval Operations and Commander-in-Chief of the after America entered the war he was designated Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet, is said to be the only ranking officer of the Navy who is an U.S. Fleet, and in March 1942 was assigned to the additional post of Chief of 
expert graduate from all three branches of the Service—submarine, surface, and Naval Operations. Admiral King, who regards dry land as a foreign element, 
air. Born in Ohio in 1878, Ernest King went from high school to the U.S. Naval lives in his flagship, the ‘ Dauntless,’ ordinarily tied up at the Washington Navy 
Academy, graduating in 1901 as the fourth highest man in his class. .He saw Yard, going to and from his office daily, and dining twice a week with his family 
action on board a cruiser in the Spanish-American War, and in the First World at their Washington home. Admiral and Mrs. King have six daughters and a 
War was Assistant Chief-of-Staff to the Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Fleet. son, who is a naval cadet. (Am exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS : 
EXPLANATORY PICTURES. 


HE Select Committee which has been considering the rebuilding of the House i} iS ; ‘ Se Fh repine Poo. 
of Commons, destroyed by enemy action, has now issued its report and its i BAe, hoe z 7 " ofr as 

proposed plans. These plans, drawn up by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A., ; 3 : 
with the assistance of his brother, Mr. Adrian Gilbert Scott, F.R.1.B.A., follow in 
general principle the same style of architecture as that of the original House of if SF i : VENTILATION 
Commons, though showing a wealth of improved detail, with a fresher, lighter, and ; ; j } 
more ‘alive’? atmosphere. The chamber of the new building will accommodate 
the same number of M.P.s—346 out of 615, this number being adhered to in 
order to preserve the intimacies of debate. But the Press seats will be increased 
from 93 to 161, and other Strangers’ seats from 259 to 326. Women visitors, 
instead of being behind a grille, will sit on a par with men in the public galleries, 
but in the Speaker's Gallery there will be unobtrusively-placed seats which may be 
occupied at times by the Royal Princesses. An up-to-date sound-amplification 
system is proposed, tegether with a system of heating and ventilation designed to 
produce ‘‘ cool heads and warm feet, and not vice versa.’ There will be additional 
and greatly-improved “‘ office’’ accommodation on two floors below and one above 
the Chamber. It is estimated that preparatory demolition work would take about 
eighteen months, and the building of the new House of Commons a further four 
to five years. Estimates of cost are only very rough approximations, and it is 
possible that the new building may cost something in the’ region of a million pounds. 
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A LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, LOOKING WEST. IN ADDITION TO THE 
j; : - - , i CHAMBER, IT SHOWS THE GREATLY IMPROVED “OFFICE ** ACCOMMODATION FOR M.P.’S AND PRESS IN 
ae yi ee nee peared ya bone yr a fe A ages: posopenre a Tontens’: BELOW THE CHAMBER. THE PLANS WERE DRAWN UP BY SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT AND HIS 

. X ‘ : GILBERT SCOTT. (Reproduced from the Report of the Select Committee, by permission of the Controller of H.M. 
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(LEFT.) A MODEL OF 
THE CHAMBER OF 
THE PROPOSED NEW 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE SPEAKER’S 
CHAIR AND THE 
REPORTERS’ GAL- 
LERIES. A KEY TO 
THE NUMERALS 
LETTERED ON 
THE PICTURE IS 
APPENDED : 
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1. Glazed portion of 
omer with arti- 
ficial lighting above 
it. 

. Stone Screen. 

. Reporters’ Gallery. 
Official Reporters 

d 
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; (“ Hansar 3 
. Seats in Alcoves for 
Special Strangers. 
. Official Gallery for 

Civil Servants. 

. The Speaker’s Chair. 

. The Table of the 
House, with the 
Mace and the Two 
Despatch Boxes. 

. The Government 
Side Gallery. 

. Government Back 
Benches. 

. Seats for M.P.s and 
Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 

. The Premier’s Seat 
opposite the Des- 
patch Box. 

. Seating for Cabinet 
Ministers (Treasury 
Bench). 

. The Opposition 
Benches. 

. The Opposition 
Side Gallery. 


. The Gangway. 
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MODEL OF (RIGHT.) LOOKING 
MBER OF | TOWARDS THE 
OSED NEW STRANGERS’ 
COMMONS, GALLERY : 
TOWARDS ° » - 
ean . Stone Treen. je- 
amen’? hind this end of the 
AND THE Screen is the Speak- 
RS’ GAL- = i es ny 1 
aaa | which may also 
2 Sere used .by H.R.H. 
JMERALS | Princess Elizabeth 
RED ON } and her attendants. 
STURE IS . Stone Screen. 
ENDED : . Seats in Alcoves for 
‘s ‘ f Special Strangers. 
portion o ; 
with arti- . Seats for Special 
ghting above Strangers. 
. Seats for Ordinary 
Screen. Strangers. 
rs’ Gallery. . The Clock. 
. The Opposition 
ieRe rters Benches. 
Alcoves for | . The Cross Benches. 
Strangers. . The Serjeant-at- 
Gallery for Arms. 
rvants. 8. Prtociea! Entrance 
, to the Chamber from 
paker’s Chair. Commons Lobby. 
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House. 
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for Cabinet patch Box. 
(Treasury . Seats for Cabinet 
Ministers (Treasury 
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THE STORY OF A GALLANT EXPEDITION. 
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ERE is an 
exciting, 
brilliant, and 


occasionally ex- 
asperating book. 
It is two books 
in one. For a 
description I 
might as well 





CAPTAIN SOMERSET DE CHAIR, 

AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GOLDEN CAR- 

PET,’ THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


Captain de Chair, M.P. (Nat. C.) for 
S.W. Norfolk since 1935, has been 
Parliamentary Private Secretary» to 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton since 1942. He 
was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and in. Paris and Vienna, and served 
as Intelligence Officer to the column 
which crossed the Iraq LCesert and 
captured Baghdad in 1941. He was 
wounded in the subsequent Syrian 
campaign. His publications include 
two novels and several important 
political writings. 


copy the publisher’s descrip 
tion: ‘‘ This volume contains 
Captain de Chair’s already 
famous narrative of the British 
expedition in 1941 which saved 
Iraq from German domination, 
and of the subsequent and 
equally vital campaign in 
Syria. The two parts of the 
narrative were published sepa- 
rately in small limited editions 
at 20 guineas and 6 guineas 
for the pair by the Golden 
Cockerel Press under the titles 
of The Golden Carpet and 
The Silver Crescent, and were 
immediately sold out. They 
are now brought together in a 
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“THE GOLDEN CARPET”: By SOMERSET DE CHAIR.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B. The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


“I do not know what he said. The conversation 
was short and sharp, whatever it was. They were 
to become firm friends as the campaign developed, 
but to-night they were like a couple of prima-donnas 
billed to perform in the same opera, who meet behind 
the scenes for the first time, and were eyeing each 
other with misgiving.”’ 

There is an appendix to this book, a commentary 
by Glubb Pasha on the original Golden Carpet. 





He hopes that the author has recovered from his 
wounds, and then proceeds to annotations in the 
exact Lawrence manner, making corrections and 
reservations in connection with various pages. For 
example: ‘‘ Page 18. Your description of the two 
prima-donnas is so witty, that I do not like to ask 
you to change it. In actual fact we were not billed 
to perform in the same opera at all! I was criginally 
to go alone, but I asked permission to.take some men 
of the Arab ‘Legion as a per- 
sonal escort. This task had 
originally no connection with 
the military operations, and I 
very nearly left for Iraq alone. 
When, however, it was pro- 
posed:to send a military 
column across the desert, it 
was decided we might as well 
go together, just for company, 
but I still had no connection 
with the column. As soon as 
we reached Habbaniya, I was 
to start on my political job. 
Not only had I no connection 
with Brigadier Kingstone, but 
I wasn’t even under General 
Clark.”’ 

Then again: ‘‘ Page 25. I 
am sorry to spoil your story, 
but the tribesman was not 
shot, nor did we steal his 
money! I am afraid this was 
a fable.” 

Various other corrections 
Glubb Pasha makes : and it is 
very honest of the author to 
allow himself to be shot at in 
his own book. Glubb’s final 
passage, which would have 
warmed Lawrence’s heart, 
should be quoted : 


single volume.”” To which is ‘““IN* THE HEART OF LONDON: BOW CHURCH, CHEAPSIDE, FROM ST. PAUL’S”; BY HENRY C. BREWER, R.I, “In brief, during the six 
P meg 009 . shic This picture, to be seen at the Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours—open until Saturday, December 9- weeks before th l 
added : The column which at the Royal Academy of Arts, represents one of the worst devastated areas in the City of London, with Bow Church, Cheapside, the fall of 


crossed the Iraq desert and standing out among the ruins. The artist, describing the scene, says: “I made the drawing in the evening, and what struck me Baghdad, every Arab was 


captured Baghdad was called % was the extraordinary silence there. 


‘ Kingcol,’ after its Brigadier, 

‘\Joe’ Kingstone, and included the Life Guards, Royal 
Horse Guards (Blues), Essex Regiment, 237th Field 
Battery, R.A.F. armoured cars, R.A.S.C., and Glubb 
Pasha's almost legendary Bedouin Desert Patrol. 
The author was Intelligence Officer to the column. 
He was severely wounded in Syria and became 
Parliamentary . Private Secretary to Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton.’’ That last sentence illustrates the diffi- 
culties under which “ blurb-writers,’’ in their search 
for compression, have to labour:. it reminds me of 
the epitaph on the celebrated Boyle, of whom 
it was said on his tombstone that he was “ The 
Father of English Chemistry and Brother to the 
Earl of Cork.” 

Captain de Chair’s campaigns, which finished at 
Zenobia’s Palmyra, were of the utmost importance : 
we have been saved many times, during this war, 
by the skins of our teeth; and, had the Germans 
got round to Russia from the south, we should 
certainly have had to think. He gives a racy 
account of the marches and the battles and the 
sands and the skies: and his narrative is full of 
dialogues and personalities. Here is a specimen: 

*** You talk too much,’ the Brigadier said to me, 
He always teased me with this reproach. I suppose 
it arose from my political training, although I often 
believed myself to be capable of remarkable 
silences. We went out to examine the pump over ° 
the well in the courtydrd. We lit matches in the 
darkness, ‘There was a large iron wheel, with a 
handle, which I turned, but nothing came up. 

“As we crossed the courtyard the Brigadier 
and I fell into step. 

“*This fellow [Glubb] thinks he is King of 
Saudi Arabia,’ Joe said. ‘I am going to get him 
out of the way as soon as we leave here. The 
trouble is that I don’t know whether he is senior 
to me or not.’ 

““*T thought he looked like a lieutenant-general,’ 
I said, unhelpfully. 

“* Well, you go ahead. I’m going to have 
a word with our friend Glubb.’ 

‘We had reached the main gateway, and Joe 
stepped back to speak with Glubb. 








* The Golden Carpet.” By Somerset de Chair, Illustrated. 
Faber and Faber; 15s.) 





passed away.” 
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A MONOCHROME REPRODUCTION OF THE COLOURED COVER OF THE 
19044 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
NOW ON SALE. 


Amongst the many ening features in this year’s Christmas Number of 
“The Illustrated mdon News” are twenty-one es in colour, including 
examples of the work of such artists as Romney, Rowlandson, Laroon, Frith, 
Calderon and Richmond. Especially beautiful are the drawings in colour by 
the late Howard Carter, of Tutankhamen fame, which show how accurate were 
the ancient Egyptian artists in the delineation of the animals and birds of their 
country. Four short stories by well-known writers, and extracts from the 
journal of a naval surgeon in the eighteenth century, are also to be found in this 
Christmas Number. 


It seemed to me to be more a scene from some ancient city, whose civilisation had convinced that we were. done 


for. Every Arab force pre- 
viously organised by us mutinied and refused to 
fight for us or faded away in desertions. These 
men of the Arab Legion alone not only stood firmly 
by us, but played a most active, energetic and 
valuable part in our little campaign. This they did 
from a feeling of military loyalty. Having served 
us when things were easy, they were too honourable 
to desert when things went wrong. I cannot help 
feeling that you entirely failed to appreciate the 
magnificent show these men put up. As I am sure 
that your excellent and most absorbing book will 
become a classic, I feel very strongly that you 
have not by any means done justice to these men 
and their loyalty, nor to the influence they exercised 
on the result of the campaign.” 

I think that comment indirectly describes the 
book better than I could describe it. I doubt its 
becoming “‘a classic’’; it is rather too journalistic 
for that. It is impulsive and eager at the risk of 
inaccuracy. It is rather like the sort of book that 
might be written by the best kind of American 
journalist were he suddenly to be thrust into the 
House of ‘Commons, given a _ British military 
uniform, and then sent out into a danger-zone to 
be shot at and report. Christian names are slung 
about in such profusion that one feels that if the 
author arrived at the Heavenly Gates, he would 
probably say to the Holder of the Keys: “ Well, 
Pete, it's. nice to meet you at last.’’ There are 
verses interspersed in the volume. They make a 
good noise: but the ‘‘ fundamental brainwork ”’ is 
missing which would blend the noise with the sense. 

Glubb Pasha’s words about the Arabs should be 
remembered. Popular memories are short. It is 
difficult to get even English people to remember 
that summer of 1940, when France had fallen, Russia 
was apparently allied with Prussia, America was 
not yet in the war, and this Island was spoken to 
and for by our Prime Minister, now approaching his 
seventieth birthday. I said to a Pole the other 
day (and the Poles know more than anybody else 


about last ditches): ‘“‘ At that time the whole 
world thought we were beaten except ourselves.’’ The 
Pole replied fiercely : ‘‘ And the Poles.’’ There seem 


to have been some Arabs as well, who counted on our 
honour, themselves had honour, and mystically 
realised that all Thermopylas lead to ultimate victory. 
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IN BRITAIN AND ON THE 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S VISIT TO BRUSSELS: THE ALLIED SUPREME COMMANDER 
ADDRESSING THE BELGIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


General Eisenhower paid an official visit to Brussels recently and addressed both Chambers of the 
Belgian Parliament. He was accompanied by Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay, and other high-ranking officers. General Eisenhower was received by the Prince 
pe, ge at the Royal Palace and went afterwards to the Foreign Office to meet the Prime Minister 
and members of the Cabinet, and was received in Parliament by cheering Members of both Chambers. 


* 


THE FUNERAL OF THE EARL OF STRATHMORE: THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS (RIGHT) 
WALKING BEFORE THE FARM CART WHICH CARRIED THE COFFIN FROM GLAMIS CASTLE. 


The King and Queen were present at the funeral of the Earl of Strathmore, father of the Queen, 
which took place on November 10 at Glamis Castle, Angus. service was held in the private 
chapel, and the Bishop of St. Andrews officiated. Cremation had taken place before the funeral, 
and after the service three foresters and three gamekeepers bore the coffin, covered with a Union 
Jack, to a farm cart, drawn by two horses, which conveyed it to the burial-ground. 
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MR. CHURCHILL IS SEEN 
IS SPEAKING. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S LUNCHEON AT THE MANSION HOUSE: 
NEXT TO THE NEW LORD MAYOR. THE RETIRING LORD MAYOR 


Mr. Churchill was present at the Lord Mayor’s luncheon at the Mansion House 

the fifth time since he became Prime Minister. On this occasion, during his speech, he went so far 

as to say that nobody could be blamed for hoping that victory might come to the Allies and peace 

to Europe during 1945. He made reference to the Presidential Election in America, and expressed 
his own pleasure at the thought that his contact with Mr. Roosevelt would be continued. 
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CONTINENT TO-DAY—EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE. 


"Ye 
Si i rs 


GENERAL EISENHOWER SALUTING AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
IN BRUSSELS AS THE “ LAST POST’? WAS SOUNDED. 


General Eisenhower thanked the Belgians for the hospitality granted to his soldiers. It must, he 
said, be unique that a military commander of foreign armies should be invited by the representatives 
of a free people. The forces now serving in Belgium were aware of the needs of the population. 
“You may be sure,” General Eisenhower added, “‘ that we will do all we can. As we go ahead we 
must have confidence in each other and in final victory. The future cannot but be bright.” 


THE FUNERAL OF LORD MOYNE AND HIS DRIVER, LANCE-CORPORAL FULLER: 
PASSING THROUGH ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF CAIRO. 

Headed by the Egyptian Mounted Police and bands with muffled drums, acortége of the highest military 
and civilian personalities, followed by several thousand men of all the Allied Armies in the Middle East, 
and of the tian Army, po = three main streets of Cairo to take the coffins of Lord 
Moyne and his driver to All Saints’ Cathedral. The body of Lord Moyne will be flown to England 
for cremation. Lance-Corporal Fuller was buried with military honours at Heliopolis Military Cemetery 


THE CORTEGE 


THE FRENCH CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY HELD ITS INAUGURAL MEETING IN THE FORMER 
SENATE CHAMBER IN PARIS ON NOVEMBER 7: A GENERAL VIEW. 


The openi of the fifth session of the Consultative Assembly was held in the unchanged, dated 
splendour a a Senate House (the Luxembourg Palace) in which imperial crowns, royal portraits, and 
the insignia of the Republic all claim respect, and was conducted with a ritual which, when last 
used, in 1940, had served for nearly seventy years. There were many familiar faces of old 


parliamentarians and the benches were crowded as before the war. 
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“IT IS A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
WITH FRANCE SHOULD BE UNSHAK- 























MR. CHURCHILL’S VISIT TO PARIS: THE FRENCH CONTINGENT WHICH TOOK PART IN THE 
MARCH-PAST PARADE, HELD IN THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PASSING THE SALUTING’ BASE. 
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BRITISH TROOPS TAKING PART IN THE ARMISTICE DAY PARADE IN 
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, THE PRIME MINISTER, STANDING BESIDE GENERAL DE GAULLE, 
WAVING FROM HIS CAR TO THE THOUSANDS OF FRENCH PEOPLE 
WHO LINED THE ROUTE TO THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, TL Fe ee RE IRS RE Leng ee EN REA IR 1 IGN eh RR SIE TIE BRET IG Api ds RL SO ee GRE SITET 
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f MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE PARIS CROWDS. BESIDE, HIM “ 
IS GENERAL .DE GAULLE, AND BEHIND THEM MR. ANTHONY EDEN. ? 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE VAST CROWD WHICH LINED THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES > — . " %e 4, 
TO WELCOME MR. CHURCHILL AND WATCH THE PARADE OF ALLIED TROOPS. C bean  gunedauiy GE cee Geaniae ata alee > a a ? 
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For more than thirty years I have defended the cause of friendship, of com- General de Gaulle in Paris on November 11, where he had gone at the General's 

radeship, and of the alliance between France and Great Britain. For so many invitation. The reunion of the people of Paris and the Prime Minister they have } 

years past have these two nations shared the glories of Western Europe that so long wanted to greet was one of the most moving experiences in the liberation |B 
they have become indispensable to each other. It is a fundamental principle of ot France. As in the past, an immense Tricolor hung from the vault of the Arc 

British policy that the alliance with France should be unshakable, constant, and de Triomphe at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on November ll,and, standing | | 

effective.’ These words were spoken by Mr. Churchill at the luncheon given by side by side, Mr. Churchill and General de Gaulle each laid a wreath on the Tomb, | f 
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PARIS. THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY PASSING THE SALUTING BASE: UNITS OF CANADIAN 
AND AMERICAN FORCES WERE ALSO IN THE PARADE DOWN THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 


ee 


MR. CHURCHILL, GENERAL DE GAULLE, AND MEMBERS OF THEIR ENTOURAGE 
APPROACHING THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 


SIGNING THE FAMOUS GOLDEN BOOK OF PARIS. THE PRIME MINISTER 
WAS MADE A CITOYEN D'HONNBUR OF PARIS. 


MR. CHURCHILL 


stepped back, and stood to attention as the first gun sounded the beginning of 
the minute’s silence. After the distribution of medals to British soldiers and 
sailors, a procession went down the Champs-Elysées, this time on foot, to a frenzy 
of cheering. After a march-past of French, British, Canadian, and American 
fighting men, homage was paid at the Invalides to the memory of Foch, followed 
by an official luncheon at the War Ministry. On Sunday, the !2th Mr. Churchill 
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FORM A BACKGROUND AS 
SALUTING 


ALLIED FLAGS, SYMBOL OF UNITY, 
TWO OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS STAND AT THE 
BASE IN PARIS. 
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ON THE RIGHT OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
PARIS. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO 


MR. CHURCHILL GREETING 
IS MR. DUFF COOPER, 


attended a ceremony at the Town Hall which enabled him to meet the Paris 
Liberation Committee. Mr. Churchill spoke in French, and was made a free 
citizen of Paris. The Prime Minister's visit to Paris coincided with the announce. 
ment that the British Government and the Governments of the United States and 
Russia have invited France to be represented on the European Advisory Com- 
mission as a full and permanent member and on a basis of complete equality. 
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A WALCHEREN EPIC: ROYAL MARINE COMMANDOS GOING IN TO LAND. 


Drawincs BY Ligut. (Sp.) StepHEN Bonz, R.N.V.R., OrrictaL ADMIRALTY ARTIST, WHO WITNESSED THE LANDINGS. 


OFF WALCHEREN ISLAND ON NOVEMBER 1, 1944. LANDING CRAFT CARRYING ROYAL MARINE COMMANDOS ARE GOING IN TO THE BEACHES AT WESTKAPELLE. THE BATTERY 
TO THE LEFT OF WESTKAPELLE LIGHTHOUSE HAS NOT YET BEEN SILENCED, AND IS BEING ENGAGED AT VERY SHORT RANGE BY L.C.G.’S. 





IN THE SPOTTING-TOP OF H.M.S. “ ROBERTS" OFF WALCHEREN ON NOVEMBER 1, 1944. THE BOMBARDMENT OF BATTERIES NEAR WESTKAPELLE IS PROCEEDING. ON THE 
LEFT IS THE BATTERY LIAISON OFFICER, CAPTAIN S. W. T. MUSTO, R.A., AND ON THE RIGHT IS SEATED “GUNS,” LIEUT..COMMANDER H. S. WHITTOW, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 


Our two drawings show aspects of a Walcheren epic—the landing of Royal were reported to be as high as 80 per cent. 
Marine Commandos on the beaches of Westkapelle on the morning of ‘ 
November 1. The top picture shows the landing craft, against the back- place was not 
ground of a stormy sunrise, going in to the beaches amid shell-bursts. Two 
craft have been hit and are burning. Losses among our gallant support craft at Westkapelle with other warships of the Royal Navy. 


The artist, describing the scene, 
uses the words: “ The calm procession of the L.C.T.'s going in to that awful 
unimpressive." The lower] drawing was made on _ board 
H.M.S. ‘ Roberts which shared in the bombardment of enemy gun positions 
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THE START OF A V-2 ROCKET-BOMB: THE FLAMING TRAIL OF A ROCKET SEEN HURTLING UP FROM WALCHEREN DURING 
THE ALLIED BOMBARDMENT OF WESTKAPELLE. 


Draww sy Ligut. (Se.) SterpHew Bows, R.N.V.R., OrriciaL ADMIRALTY Artist, wHO Witnessep tus Discuarce oF tHe Rocker. 
An eye-witness account of the launching of the first German V-2 
rocket-bomb from The Hague speaks of a roar which stunned the people and shook 


In informing the world that Britain was now being attacked by German V-2 long- 
rocket-bombs, Mr. Churchill, speaking in the. House of Commons on 
November 10, stated that “some rockets have been fired at us from the island 
of Walcheren. This is now in our hands."’ Our drawing shows the trail of a rocket 
fired from Walcheren and witnessed by the artist, who was watching the bombard- 
ment of Westkapelle by warships including H.M.S. ‘ Warspite,"’ seen in action in 


range 


the drawing. 
the city, and of a huge flaming object hurtling into the sky. This was the first 
published account of a rocket being discharged from Holland. The above drawing, 
together with those on the opposite page, are due to appear in a future War Artists’ 
exhibition at the National Gallery. 
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AN ISLAND UNDER WATER: SCENES FROM WALCHEREN, NORTH | 

















BATTERED HOUSES IN THE FLOODED COUNTRYSIDE BEHIND THE TOWN OF WESTKAPELLE, ON Pa 
WALCHEREN ISLAND, WHERE MARINE COMMANDO TROOPS DEFEATED THE ENEMY GARRISON, 
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} A JEEP NEGOTIATING A FLOODED ROAD IN HOLLAND. THE FARMHOUSE ON THE LEFT 
i {S HALF-SUBMERGED. A PICTURE TYPICAL OF THE CONDITIONS IN HOLLAND. 
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_ ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF MIDDELBURG, WITH THE 
# CAN BE SEEN WALKING IN THE STREETS. IN THE CENTRE 
+ P 




















A VIEW OF MIDDELBURG, ON WALCHEREN ISLAND. THE TOWN STANDS UP ABOVE 
THE SURROUNDING FLOODS WHICH CUT IT OFF FROM THE REST OF THE ISLAND. 
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BARELEGGED RESIDENTS OF FLUSHING WADING ALONG THE PAVEMENT OF A FLOODED SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF ‘GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN IN MIDDELBURG, WAITING 
STREET. A GREAT PART OF THE TOWN IS UNDER. WATER. TO EMBARK ON BOATS TO BE TAKEN ACROSS THE FLOODS TO P.O.W. CAGES. 
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Virtually the final scene in the battle for Walcheren Island, and the consequent freeing complicated by the extensive floods, and took on many of the aspects of amphibious 
of the Scheldt Estuary, with its access to the port of Antwerp, was the capture of warfare. Except for a few districts in the west and south, Walcheren Island is almost 
Middelburg on November 7. Two companies of British infantry entered the town completely under water, and its capture was made possible by landings in the west 
and made prisoners of nearly 2000 German troops, together with the Commander of and south, preceded by an assault across ‘the causeway from South Beveland. 
the German Seventieth Division, Lieut.-General Daser. The fighting was greatly Resistance was at first stiff, and our losses were not inconsiderable, the landing carried 
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|OF THE SCHELDT, NOW FINALLY CLEARED OF THE ENEMY. 
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WITH THE FLOODS SURROUNDING THE TOWN. CIVILIANS AND TROOPS 


THE CENTRE 














IS THE MARKET SQUARE, BACKED BY THE TOWN HALL. 





AND FLUSHING. 





THE FLOODED AREA OF WALCHEREN ISLAND BETWEEN MIDDELBURG 
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MANY OF THE HOUSES AND THE TREES ARE ALMOST COMPLETELY SUBMERGED. * 
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OF THE GERMAN 
IN A BOAT, WITH 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL 
IN MIDDELBURG, 


DASER, 
BEING TAKEN 


CAPTURED IN MIDDELBURG, 
IN THE TOWN. 


A GREAT DEAL OF ENEMY WEAPONS. AND EQUIPMENT WAS 
HERE IS SOME OF IT DUMPED UNDER COVER 
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bayonets wading through water waist-high to capture the Hotel Britannia, H.Q. of 
the German garrison in this partially-flooded town. The final defeat of the enemy 
on Walcheren Island saw the close of a campaign of a month in which we have opened 
up the port of Antwerp, captured about 40,000 prisoners, completely destroyed two 
German divisions, and liberated some 800 square miles of the Low Countries. 


out by Royal Marine Commandos being costly. They went in to the beaches at 
Westkapelle under withering enemy gunfire, which sank many of their landing craft, 
and defeated the German garrison against what at first seemed almost impossible 
odds. Upwards of 80 per cent. of our support craft were reported to have been 
lost. The fighting for Flushing was also severe, British infantrymen with fixed 
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THE DRAMATIC END OF THE TIRPITZ—GERMANY’S FOURTH BIG §& 


THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “TIRPITZ*’ IN TROMSO FJORD, WHERE SHE WAS ATTACKED AND SUNK. 
BE SEEN AN ANTI-TORPEDO BOOM. 
3. SMOKE BILLOWING OUT FROM THE BOMBS SEEN BURSTING IN PHOTOGRAPH NO. 2. THE BATTLESHIP IS STILL VISIBLE. 


SURROUNDING HER CAN 


The “ Tirpitz"' has been sunk. Germany's great 45,000-ton battleship has been morning of Sunday, November 12, that the battleship received the first hit; at 
sent to the bottom of Tromsé Fjord by direct hits from 12,000-lb. bombs dropped 10.45 she was seen to be on fire, and as the last aircraft turned for home she was 
by twenty-nine Lancasters of R.A.F. Bomber Command led by Wing-Commander heeling over in the shallow water of the fjord. This was the third attack to be 
J. B. Tait and Squadron-Leader A. G. Williams. Only the keel and some parts made on the “ Tirpitz "' with 12,000-lb. bombs, but it was the first time the 
of the bottom of the “ Tirpitz'’ can be seen above water. It was at 10.30 on the attackers were able to see the ship properly, and, as the Admiralty message of 
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BIG SHIP IS SENT TO THE BOTTOM BY THE R.A.F.’S 12,000-LB. BOMBS. 


BAF 


1HE FLASH FROM TWO BURSTING BOMBS—-ONE ON SHORE AND ONE ON THE ‘“TIRPITZ."" THE SHAPE OF THE SHIP IS VISIBLE BENEATH 
° THE DENSE SMOKE FROM AN EARLIER BOMB-BURST. 


THE BOMBS TOWERING ABOVE THE TARGET, OBSCURING IT COMPLETELY. THE “ TIRPITZ "’ 


congratulation to Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris says: ‘It was a good job that of a fleet in being, and capital ships had always to be kept ready to fight her 
well done." The “ Tirpitz"’ is the fourth of Germany's big ships to go to the should she make a sortie... Although there were long periods during which 
bottom; her predecessors were the ‘‘ Bismarck,”’ the “ Scharnhorst"’ and the she was too badly damaged to fight, while she lay in Alten Fjord she was 
‘“‘ Graf Spee."' The importance of this great ship as a threat has been out of all a constant menace to our convoys bringing supplies to Russia. Now that 
proportion to her actual achievement, but as a threat her strategic value was menace has been removed for good 


3 
4. FINALLY, THE SMOKE FROM SANK WITHIN A FEW MINUTES. 
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Y the end of the first week of November 
the task of clearing the channel of 

the West Scheldt, which gives access to the 
port of Antwerp, had been completed. This, 
it will be noted, was over two months after 
the actual capture of that great port. The 
long delay illustrates the stubbornness of 
the enemy’s resistance, but during a con- 
siderable part of the interval Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’ggesources were put into another 
venture, which must have absorbed a great part of them— 
the offensive across the Maas and the Waal at Nijmegen. 
When full weight was applied to the liberation of the 
approaches to Antwerp the task was carried out ex- 
peditiously, considering how great were the obstacles. 
It will be for historians to decide whether or not it would 
have been desirable or practicable to reverse the process 
and to open the West Scheldt before launching the air- 
borne operation and the land offensive across the Waal. 
There will be arguments on both sides. Against the 
strategy pursued it will be pointed out that the American 
armies facing eastward were in difficulties with their 
communications—though there has been heavy local 
fighting round Aachen and on other parts of the front, it is 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
CLEARING THE WEST SCHELDT ESTUARY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Certainly when the Canadians first pushed in from the 
south and secured a bridgehead over the Leopold Canal 
they were completely held up. 

Once again, as in so many of our recent victories, we 
turned to the method of amphibious war. South of the 
Scheldt we landed troops embarked at Terneuzen in the 
enemy’s rear, and from that moment the affair began to 
move much more rapidly. Next, from the south side of the 
channel we sent a force across to. land in South Beveland, 
and this was the signal for an even qv'cker collapse of 
resistance. Finally, Walcheren was captured in the same 
way, landings in the west and south being preceded by an 
assault across the causeway from South Beveland. I con- 
fess that when I heard that this last form of attack was 
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be “eliminated” is utter nonsense. That 
is all I can say on the matter, though 
I was myself in Antwerp more than once at 
the beginning of this month. In a cam- 
paign of a month we have now opened up 
the port. In the process we have captured 
about 40,000 prisoners, completely destroyed 


two German divisions, and liberated some*™ 


800 square miles of the Low Countries. Our 

own losses have not been light, but they 

have been very much smaller than those of the enemy. 
We have at the same time set free a large proportion 

of the troops who carried out the enterprise. That is one 
of the most important aspects of the affair from the British 
point of view. It is true that Antwerp will be very valuable 
to us, but it can at the same time be safely said that we 
were doing very well without it. Very fine work had 
already been accomplished in capturing, reopening,” and 
exploiting the Channel ports, in bridging’rivers and canals, 
in repairing damaged roads. It is probable that Antwerp 
is more needed by the Americans, who have a different 
problem and longer communications, and, later on, for 
the supply of certain needs of Belgium and Holland. 
General Patton did not start his offensive in Lorraine 


nna anaes ita ir mete 


ire Silt 


until the moment that the Antwerp approaches were clear, 
the inference being that he could afford to do so without 
the aid of .Antwerp, but that he had to be assured that 
this aid was there in the background and would be 
available later on for the maintenance of the offensive. 
The forces of the Twenty-first Army Group now set free 
can be used either to cross the Maas in the direction of 
Dordrecht—perhaps their least probable employment at 
the moment—to force the Lower Rhine in the neighbour- 
hood of Arnhem, or to attack eastward in conjunction 
with the First American Army of General Hodges. _What- 
ever the plan, they provide Field-Marshal Montgomery 
with a new and welcome reserve. 

I gave it as my view some time ago that unless a major 
offensive could be initiated before the end of October the 
campaign this winter would have to be of a more deliberate 
nature than had been hoped. It was not found possible 
to begin such an offensive in October, and it has already 
wading through flooded country to become apparent to all observers that the defeat of 
attack an enemy concentrated or the Germany is going to take longer than at one time seemed 
higher ground, they were going to likely. Belgium and Holland are not well suited to winter 


projected I doubted more than a little 

whether the Canadians had not been 

) led to entertain an incompletely 
KAISERSLAUTERN justified contempt for their opponents 
by the ease with which they had 
beaten them in South Beveland, and 
that a few Spandau guns in good 
positions might make the long and 
marrow causeway a death-trap. In 
point of fact, the resistance here 
was extremely stiff and the losses 
were not inconsiderable. The landings 
i f carried out by the Royal Marine 
Commandos were also costly. I had 
seen their assault boats all ready 
the day before and had felt that 
with stormy weather, small prospect 
of air support, and the necessity of 
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N y Wi) fie SAAR BOURG cane a Ngee 7 have a hard time of it. They did operations ; there are too many rivers and canals, and in 
NANCY: SY Yj —————— 42 Ss ; é V4, YY Tse indeed, but they did not take long to many parts the underground water is too close to the 
tn, se wy Lurieville " oo STRASBOURGsi | clear the island. Almost simultan- surface. Hard weather would not be more trying for the 

wd 49 a u- gi ‘ x eously the operations on the main- troops than wet and would be of great assistance in main- 


taining the mobility of the armies, so that our best hopes 
must be founded upon early frosts. Needless to say, clear 
skies would also be most welcome fronf the point of view of 
air support, but unfortunately they cannot be counted 
upon, and Holland itself is subject to winter fogs. Yet 
I am certain that there is going to be no rest for the enemy. 
The Allied armies under General Eisenhower possess great 
superiority in numbers and material, and their troops are 
strong men in the prime of life, whereas the Germans 


‘/ 
0 ON 2090 ero t 
inns Miles Aeur ty Pa A vas land were completed by the Polish 
F troops in the Canadian Corps, who 
THE AMERICAN ADVANCE SOUTH-EAST OF METZ: THE FRONT HERE HAS SWUNG captured the German bridgehead 
FORWARD TO HERNY AND BEYOND THE CHATEAU SALINS FOREST. TO THE across the Hollandsche Diep at 
NORTH OF THE CITY ENEMY RESISTANCE IS STIFFER. Moerdijk. 
By November 13, as our map shows, ha eg of or out Metz by a boon Bi ped The German defence in the bridge- 
under General Patton had made considerable progress. is is particularly true of the drive we 
in a general north-easterly direction from the southern side of the city, and units of the head of Breskens, in South Beveland 
German garrison have been observed withdrawing from the great fortress that is Metz, east- and in Walcheren was in accordance 
wards towards the Reich, along the two remaining high roads which had not, uv to the time with the enemy’s usual policy of 

















of writing, been severed by General Patton’s advancing tanks. 


(Map, Copyright, ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph.’’) 


only in the last week that General Patton, commanding 
the Third Army, has been able to return to the offensive 
on a large scale. It may be found on examination that he 
and his colleagues could. have been ready at an earlier 
date if they had had the advantage of lines of communica- 
tion through Antwerp instead of having to build up their 
stocks by much longer routes. 

In favour of the course of action followed, it will be 
urged that the Nijmegen offensive greatly improved the 
strategic situation of the British, and would have done so 
even more had it been wholly successful. It will also be 
said that this operation contributed powerfully to the 
clearance of the West Scheldt when the time came to 
carry out the latter operation, because it put the Twenty- 
first Army Group well up on the flank of the German forces 
and enabled it to thrust westward and northward simul- 
taneously. It,may be decided that if we had not secured 
this flanking position in the Dutch salient first the liberation 
of the approaches to Antwerp would have been even more 
arduous than it was, and that we should have had greater 
difficulty in securing the line of the lower Maas. I have 
here simply set out the possible opposing arguments, 
between which I do not feel myself competent to decide, 
and in any case there may be other factors which I have 
not taken into account for lack of knowledge of the details. 
It is an interesting subject for discussion, but it is time to 
turn from it in order to consider the course of the operations 
and the prospects of the future. 

The work of the Canadian Corps, which included 
British and Polish formations, was carried out with skill 
and energy. I had the opportunity of visiting the country 
south of the Scheldt on the eve of the landings on Walcheren 
and just before the last German pocket round Knocke 
had beeh squeezed out. Next day I was in South Beveland 
at the moment when the Canadians were mopping up 
the German rearguard left to cover. the causeway to 
Walcheren. One could hardly imagine country more 
unpromising from the point of view of rapid operations. 
It would have been difficult enough had there been no 
inundation. A great part of it south of. the Scheldt, 
virtually all in South Beveland, and again all in Walcheren 
except for a few districts in the west and south, is polder, 
land below the level of the sea. South of the Scheldt 
especially, it is seamed with dykes, and as I drove along 
through the scenes of recent fighting I observed that 
almost every dyke had been defended by the enemy, who 
had dug little one-man shelters into their flanks. These 
positions were in some cases almost impregnable frontally—- 
at least, unless very heavy losses were incurred by the 
attacker—but they were frequently turned by the Canadians. 
The German troops here were of good quality, though in 
South Beveland they were comparatively poor. I believe 
the clearance of the German holding south of the river 
might have taken twice as long and cost twice as much 
if it had been carried out entirely as a land operation. 


To the north of the city 
enemy resistance is reported as, stiffef, and a counter-attack against the Allies’ Moselle 
bridgehead at Koenigsmacher gained some ground before being repulsed. 


imposing the greatest possible delay. 
According to the statement of the 
German High Command it had also 
a special motive, to gain time to 
‘‘eliminate ’”’ the port of Antwerp. ‘“‘ For weeks now,” 
it was announced, ‘“‘ the harbour area of Antwerp has been 
under heavy fire from our V.1 and V.2. Already heavy 
damage has been caused in the town, in the docks, and 





A VIEW OF THE GREAT RAIL BRIDGE SPANNING THE 


which span the Lower Rhine, was taken after hard fighting by a Polish tank division. 
t and raft across the mile-stretch of the river towards the town of Dordrecht 


breached by the retreating Germans, who then escaped by 


have embodied great numbers who will not be able to 
stand the strain of winter fighting. For this and other 
reasons it is imperative that the pressure should be 
maintained. 

I cannot end without a word about the people of 
Belgium as I saw them. The enthusiasm with which 
they received the British has not abated, and a genuine 
affection has been forged between the Army and its hosts, 





LOWER RHINE AT MOERDIJK, HOLLAND, BREACHED BY THE 
RETREATING GERMANS. SEVERAL LARGE SPANS CAN BE SEEN IN THE WATER. 
The important town of Moerdijk, which guards the approach to the two great bridges, one rail (shown above) and one motor traffic, 


These two bridges, the pride of Holland, were 


on the road to Rotterdam. 


to the harbour installations.’ In assessing the value of 
this statement it must be borne in mind that the Germans 
are desperately anxious to provide, through propaganda, 
some comfort for their home population, which is becoming 
increasingly anxious, and that their claims on the Continent 
are likely to be as highly coloured as Mr. Churchill has 
already told us they have been with regard to this country. 
It would, however, be rash to suppose that these pests will 
not give more trouble, since V.2, and perhaps V.1 also, 
may be expected to be rather more accurate at short range. 
But so far as human foresight can discern, the sugges- 
tion that the port of Antwerp can by any possibility 


The manners of Brussels and Antwerp are delightful. 
Would they were imitated a little nearer home! Every 
Belgian speaks well of the Army and its behaviour and 
every soldier well’ of the Belgians and their kindness. The 
people are as anxious to co-operate as is their Government. 
Many families saved their last luxuries in the way of food 
and drink to regale the troops on their arrival. This is a 
precious friendship. But Belgium has some urgent needs, 
and the food ration, certainly until recently, has been 
lower than under the German occupation. If we want to 
retain Belgian gratitude, the best way to do so is by 
helping Belgium in this respect. 
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A VIEW OF FORLI, THE IMPORTANT TOWN ON: THE VIA EMILIA, CAPTURED ON NOVEMBER 9 
BY EIGHTH ARMY FORCES IN THE ADRIATIC SECTOR OF THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


PACK-MULES AND JEEPS CROSSING A HUMP-BACKED BRIDGE ON THEIR WAY 
TO SUPPLY FORWARD TROOPS IN THE HILLS BEYOND CASTEL DEL RIO. 
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ADVANCING TOWARDS FORLI, BRITISH SAPPERS 
DISCOVERED A NEW TYPE OF GERMAN MINE, WHICH 
CONTAINS THE BAREST MINIMUM OF METAL, /.2., THE 
DETONATOR, WHICH IS APPROXIMATELY THE SIZE OF 
A 2-IN. NAIL. THE ACTUAL CASING IS OF A _ FIBRE 
SUBSTANCE; ALL OTHER PARTS ARE NON-METALLIC. 
WITH THIS MINE THE ENEMY HOPED TO DEFEAT THE 
ELECTRO MINE DETECTOR. 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER, GIVING A RESUME OF THE ITALIAN 

CAMPAIGN TO “WAR CORRESPONDENTS, IS USING A HUGE 
WALL MAP OF THE COUNTRY. 
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f rc DURING THE HEAVY RAINS WHICH FLOODED THE } 
RIVER SANTERNO, THIS BAILEY BRIDGE ON A 
DIVERSION WAS RENDERED USELESS BY FLOOD WATERS. 
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f THE HEAVY RAINS IN ITALY REDUCED MANY SO-CALLED HIGHWAYS INTO SEAS OF 
MUD. THIS “‘ ROAD SIGN” IS TO PREVENT DRIVERS FROM BOGGING THEIR VEHICLES. 


Fi 
f THIS MUD SLEDGE WAS SUCCESSFULLY DEVISED TO EVACUATE OUR WOUNDED ACROSS 
L DIFFICULT COUNTRY IN THE RIVER SANTERNO AREA AFTER TORRENTIAL RAINS. 


or 
? 











In a proclamation to Italian patriots, quoted by Rome radio on the night ,of 
November 12, General Alexander said: “‘ The summer campaign in Italy is over, and 
the winter campaign is about to begin."’ Almost sinrultaneous with this announce- 
ment came the news from Allied H.Q. in Italy that British troops of the Eighth 
Army, advancing beyond Forli, which they captured on November 9, had forced a 
bridgehead across the Canale Nuovo, north-west of the town, against bitter opposition. 


Snow is reported to have fallen in all the mountainous areas of the Italian front, 
and to a depth of 9 ins. in the higher Apennines. The weather, however, has not 
prevented bombers of the Tactical Air Force in Italy from maintaining their attacks 
on communications ir. northern Italy, where they were reported on November 12 to 
have hit more than a dozen railway bridges, to have cut railway lines in 
fifty-nine places, and to have inflicted other damage on the enemy. 
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THE ARMY THAT IS 


NOT FORGOTTEN— 


THE 14TH ARMY’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN BURMA. 
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~ 
‘“ PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE”: WITH PORTABLE AMPLIFIER, AN OFFICER BR 
CASTING A SURRENDER CALL, IN JAPANESE, TO SURROUNDED ENE 


TROOPS OF THE WEST YORKS REGIMENT ATTENDING HOLY MASS, CONDUCTED 
BY CHAPLAIN J. NOLAN, IN A JUNGLE CLEARING OF MANIPUR STATE, BURMA, 


ee et 


(LEFT.) THE 
FAMOUS 
** CHOCOLATE. 
STAIRCASE,” 
BURMA, 
SHOWING A FEW 
OF ITS FORTY 
HAIR-PIN BENDS 
WHICH TAKE 
THE TIDDIM 
ROAD 3000 FT. 
UP IN 4 MILES. 
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(RIGHT.) BOOBY- 


| 


CLEARED FROM 
THIS LANDSLIDE 
BEFORE BENGAL 
SAPPERS COULD 
DEAL WITH IT 
AND THE 
ADVANCE ON 
TIDDIM 
CONTINUE. 


NDIAN troops of the 
Fourteenth Army cap- 
tured Tiddim on October 19, 
after the collapse of Japanese 
resistance at the ‘* Chocolate 
Staircase,” the road with 
forty hair-pin bends which 
winds up to the crests just 
north of Tiddim. The Japanese 
defences covering the northern 
approaches to Tiddim col- 
lapsed under heavy air attack, 
and troops of the Fifth 
Indian Division pushed in 
from two directions. The 
capture of this small town- 
ship brings control of the 
winding road from Imphal, 
nearly 100 miles to the north, 
completely under the Four- 
teenth Army and also opens 
the way for further opera- 
tions against the Japanese 
line running eastwards from 
Tiddim through a series of 
strongly fortified positions 
along the road to Kalewa, on 
the Chindwin. Before the 
war Tiddim was the centre 
of administration for the 
Chin Hills territory; mili- 
tarily it was important because 
the road north was the only 
one capable of carrying traffic 
to Imphal. Heavy fighting 


had been going on for months 
[Continued opposite. 
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BECAUSE THESE SUPPLY-TRAIN MULES WERE LIABLE TO PANIC 


CROSSED ON A SPECIAL 


A JAPANESE AMMUNITION DUMP DELIBERATELY SET ALIGHT BY THE ENEMY 
IN THE HOPE OF DELAYING OUR ADVANCE ON TIDDIM. 


erry 
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UP THE “CHOCOLATE STAIRCASE,” IN APPALLING 
CONDITIONS, .TO CAPTURE TIDDIM. 


(RIGHT.) TIDDIM, 
BURMA, TAKEN 
BY THE FIFTH 
INDIAN DIVISION 
ON OCTOBER 19. 
BEFORE THE WAR 
TIDDIM WAS THE 
CENTRE OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
FOR THE: CHIN 
HILLS TERRITORY. 


a ira | 


(LEFT.) BUILDING 
A TEMPORARY 
BRIDGE OVER 

WHICH URGENTLY 

NEEDED SUPPLIES 

HAD TO PASS TO 

THE FIFTH 
INDIAN DIVISION, 
THEN 
ADVANCING ON 
TIDDIM. 


for command of this road 
in really difficult conditions. 
Rain and swollen rivers, as 
well as destroyed bridges, 
snipers and cunningly hidden 
booby-traps left by the 
-Japanese, all conspired to 
delay our advance, but every 
obstacle was overcome in 
ways little short of miraculous 
by the British and Indian 
troops of the famous Four- 
teenth Army. An interesting 
aspect of the psychological 
warfare now being waged on 
most battlefronts is_ illus- 
trated in our centre-left 
photograph. It shows an 
officer, member of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Division of 
S.E.A.C., using a _ portable 
amplifier whilst broadcasting 
in Japanese to cornered 
Japanese in Burma. If the 
first chance to surrender is 
ignored, the enemy is severely 
shelled; then Japanese music 
is played, followed by a 
second broadcast invitation. 
Although events nearer home 
are apt to blind us to the 
importance of the struggle 
going on in Burma and the 
Far East generally, the out- 
standing achievements of the A ; — 
Fourteenth Army must, and letacsadsittoncnseaveentnanpemuasedercen: 


shall, not be forgotten. f° JEEPS SEEN BRINGING UP ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES THROUGH THICK MUD ON THE ~ 
TIDDIM ROAD. HEAVY RAINS TURNED THE WHOLE ROAD INTO A STICKY QUAGMIRE. 





) PANIC AT THE SIGHT OF THE FAST-RUNNING MANIPUR RIVER, THEY 
SPECIAL “} CAMOUFLAGED FERRY. 


ALAA LLL EP 


A MORTAR, ARE SEEN AFTER TAKING FIRING A PIAT GUN IN THE BURMA JUNGLE: THE MAN NEAREST THE CAMERA 


BRITISH TROOPS, ARMED WITH RIFLES AND 
IS WATCHING THE EFFECT OF THE SHOT. 


COVER IN THE JUNGLE UNDERGROWTH. A SMOKE-SCREEN HAS BEEN PUT UP AHEAD. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE FIRST FOOTBALL MATCH TO BE PLAYED IN LIBERATED HOLLAND—THE TEAMS, 
THE BRITISH SOLDIERS ARE WEARING CHECKED JERSEYS. 
[he first football match to be played in liberated Holland was held at Eindhoven recently between a 
British Army team and one formed by the townsmen._ The public' which crowded the town’s stadium 
consisted of Allied soldiers and the men and women of Eindhoven. Great enthusiasm greeted the players 
and the game was cheered at every point. 





THE CHINDIT BADGE—A GOLD CHINTHE ON A BLUE-BLACK BACKGROUND. THE 


| n the years when our Country 
was in mortal danger 


whe served. July 10 = 51 Deoealier TH 

Gave generously of hia time and 
powers to make himself ready 
for her defence by foree of arms 
and with his life if need be. 


THE HOME 


HOME GUARD 


AN HISTORICAL GIFT TO BE SOLD IN AID OF THE RED CROSS—A WONDERFUL PIECE 
OF TAPESTRY MADE UP OF 108 BADGES,*.A COAT OF ARMS AND OTHER DESIGNS. 
Among some of the outstanding gifts to be sold in aid of the Red Cross shortly is this piece of tapestry. 
The badges have all been done by the Service patients of an Auxiliary Hospital, most of the men working 
their own Regimental Badges. The border and making up have been done by members of the local 
Red Cross Detachment. S 

red corners in silks were brought back from China in 1823. 
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GUARD 





The 108 badges are worked in modern silks; the coat of arms and the four 








IT IS REGARDED AS A SYMBOL OF PROTECTION AND GUARDIANSHIP. 


The name “ Chindits”’ was originally taken from ‘‘ Chinthe,” a mythical Burmese 
animal, and the Sginctt badge shows a gold Chinthe on a blue-black background, sym- 
bolising protecti@#and guardianship. The late Major-General O. C. Wingate was in 
command of the “ Chindits of 1944’’—-this year’s big-scale repetiticn of the jungle 
commando expedition that he led last year. 

an aeroplane accident in Burma on March 





BRITISH TROOPS HAVE A MOBILE LIBRARY IN THE FRONT LINE--SOLDIERS QUEUEING UP FOR 


BOOKS IN THE VILLAGE OF MOOK, HOLLAND, 


Men of a British formation now have the use of a Mobile Library at the front; 
previously used by the Germans, has been converted by REME into the library. 
round to the Infantry companies and Artillery regiments in the line and the men are able to borrow 
Troops on active service are always very grateful for reading matter, and this 
mobile library does not add to their already heavy equipment by their having to'carry books. 


books free of charge. 


Major-General Wingate met his death in 


a Dutch motor-bus 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE—WITH 
THE KING'S SIGNATURE. IT IS NOW READY FOR ISSUE. 


The certificate of service for members of the Home Guard is ready 

for issue to all members of that wonderful force who were serving 

when the force was ordsred to stand down, and without application 

being made. The certificate is printed in red and black with the 

Royal Coat of Arms in red on the right-hand top corner. Ex-Home 
Guards can apply for the certificate. 
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CANADIAN PARATROOPS TRAINING 


The vehicle travels The training took place amid most 


by many people in the vicinity. 


IN BATTERSEA : 
DEMOLISHED HOUSE WHILE MORTAR BOMBS ARE 


Bombed sites in Battersea have been the scene for most realistic training for street-fighting instruction. 
realistic surroundings and included the use of tanks. 
demolished houses were used as targets for mortar bombs and the explosions which occurred were heard 
general notice to the public was broadcast, telling Londoners what 
explosions meant and not to imagine they were due to flying bombs 


THE PEOPLE’S STORM TROOP UNITS OF GERMANY— 
A 55-YEAR-OLD MEMBER OF HITLER’S ‘“‘ VOLKSSTURM.” 
A “ People’s Guard,” called the “‘ Volkssturm,” equivalent to our 
Home Guard, was recently formed in Germany. The call-up was 
for all males from sixteen to sixty “ to strengthen the active forces, 
especially of our Wehrmacht, to wage a ruthless war at any point 
where the enemy enters German soil | |Hitler) call upon all German 
men able to carry a weapon to make themselves ready for the fight.” 
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MEN TAKING SHELTER IN A _ PARTLY 
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FALLING OPPOSITE, 


Partly 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS ~ 
OF THE WEEK: 
-PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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DR. WANG CHING-WEI, THE CHINESE QUISLING at ‘ 7 r THE WIDOW OF SUBADAR SUBRAMANIAN 




















AND HEAD OF IPPE i 
THE PUPPET NANKING RECEIVES HER HUSBAND’S G.C. FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT, DIED RECENTLY. , VICEROY OF INDIA 
Dr. Wang Ching-wei has been head of the puppet F 5 iar en Vi ia’ 
Nankiie Governien® cimes 1000) Fa THE VICEROY OF INDIA HAS AN INFORMAL.WORD WITH KAMAL RAM, V.C. Subadar Subramanian, 1.D.S.M. Queen Victoria’s Own 
[ECE fe s e was sixty-two, d Madras Sappers and Mi Indian A took ch 
: and was called to the English Bar in 1907. He was AND NAIK NAND SINGH, V.C. (LEFT), AFTER THE CEREMONY AT WHICH spre Miccas. tied dhe nay dey puta agy tgdally  esroeagt nena 
° acting Chinese Prime Minister at Peking from 1922 Sb ; of a mine-clearing party to search for an officer thought 
.pestry to 1994. As China’s quisting, death hes saved him HE DECORATED THREE HEROES’ OF THE INDIAN ARMY. to have walked into a minefield near Megnano. To 
yorking from the punishment to be meted out to such men Delhi’s historic Red Fort was the scene of an impressive ceremony when the Viceroy save a man with him who had touched off a small mine, 
e local after the war. decorated three heroes of the Indian Army with the highest award for gallantry—the V.C., Subramanian threw himself on the mine, thus : 
a and posthumously presented a V.C. and a G.C. to two widows. Sepoy Kamal Ram won : %. neutralising the force of _the explosion, 
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_—l en his V.C. on May 12, near Cassino, when, under heavy machine-gun fire, he destroyed two - tn 
. : Ne ; “ 2 posts. Naik Nand Singh was awarded his V.C. in June 1944 for courage in Burma. . i 
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THE LATE EARL OF STRATHMORE, WHO DIED 
ON NOVEMBER 7. 


The father of H.M. the Queen, the Earl of Strathmore, died on 
November 7. Born in 1855, he succeeded his father as the fourteer th 
Earl in 1904. From 1869 to 1872 Lord Strathmore, then Lord 
Glamis, was at Eton, and four years after leaving he was gazetted 
to a commission in the 2nd Life Guards. For many years he was 
president of the Angus Territorial Army Association and served as 
honorary | colonel of the 4th- 5th Battalion, The Black Watch. 


POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED THE V.C.—SUBADAR NETRA- ? 
BAHADUR THAPA. 


Subadar N. Thapa, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force), 
Indian Army, was in command of the garrison which took over the 
isolated piquet known as Mortar Bluff, on the hillside commanding 
the base at Bishenpur, Burma. The retention of this piquet was 
vital. For eight hours Subadar Netrabahadur Thapa tought against 
overwhelming odds before he was killed by a grenade. This was the ; 
thirteenth V.C. of the war to go toa member ( of joa Indian Army. | Z 
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THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL MAHARAJKUMAR AMARJIT 
SINGH, C.I.E., WHO DIED ON SEPTEMBER I[4. 


Lo 
Lieut.-Colonel Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., who died on : ay 
H “&5 z 
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September 14 last, was the son of the Maharajah of Kapurthala. An 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian Army—4th-I1th Sikh 
Regiment—he returned to India last June from an official tour in 
the Middle East, having visited Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Syria, etc. 
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| LIEUT.-COLONEL LORD O'NEILL. MOHAMED ABDULLAH. } 

Lieut.-Colonel Lord O’Neil, North Irish Horse, has After the assassination of Lord Moyne, British Resi- | 

been killed in action in Italy. Born on February 6, dent Minister in the Middle East, his assailantsmade | 
1907, Lord O’Neill was educated at Eton and suc- off on bicycles but were chased, and overtaken, by 
] ceeded his grandfather as third baron in 1928. At constable Mohamed Abdullah. The men opened fire 
| one time he held a commission in the 8th Hussars. on him, and Mohamed Abdullah returned the shots, 

In 1929 he joined Gillett Brothers Discount Company wounding one of them. A policeman then helped | 

* as a director. to arrest the second assailant. 2 
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rLy : ( MR. GEOFFREY DAWSON. =: GENERAL KOENIG, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF PARIS, AT THE LORD MAYOR'S M. JOSEPH VAN DE MUELEBROECK. 

: ow a jn Wally Rg Hg LUNCHEON, SHAKING HANBS WITH THE LORD MAYOR, SIR FRANK ALEXANDER. Sho Susgomaster of Brosuts, ¥ Joseph ven ge 
tion. { From 1905-10 he was Editor of the “Johannesburg General Koenig, Military Governor of Paris, like M. Joseph van de Muelebroeck, flew from vitation of the Lord Mayor of London. He attended 
artly i Star.” Between his two periods as editor of “‘ The his country to attend the Lord Mayor’s Banquet at the Mansion House on November 9 the luncheon at the Mansion House before returnini 
veard . Times,” he returned to Oxford, where he was | General Koenig, hero of the Western Desert, and commander of the French Forces of the to Brussels for the Armistice Day celebrations t 
what appointed Estates Bursar of All ‘Souls, and later Interior, went back to Paris immediately after. His visit here was a surprise, and was reat burst of applause greeted him, and General 

retary of the Rhodes Trust. ; revealed when Mr. Churchill made a reference to him in his apeech. i oenig, on their arrival at the Mansion House. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON WAR: PICTURES 
OF TOPICAL .NEWS VALUE. 
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A ROCKET-ASSISTED TAKE-OFF: A NAVY SEAFIRE TRAILING ROCKET SMOKE AS SHE HOME GUARD SENTRIES MOUNTING GUARD FOR THE FOURTH YEAR IN SUCCESSION 
TAKES OFF FROM THE LANDING-STRIP. AT THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR’S TOMB IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON ARMISTICE DAY. 
Rockets are used not only for offensive purposes of attack, but to assist the take-off of aircraft either For the fourth and probably last successive year, the guard-mounting at the Unknown Warrior’s 
too heavily laden for normal processes or in need of a sudden lift from a confined space. The Tomb in Westminster Abbey on Armistice Day, November 11, was carried out by No. 1 Company 
Seafire, the Navy’s own version of the Spitfire, which has to take off from aircraft-carrier decks with of the Ist County of London (Westminster) Battalion of the Home Guard. Part of the Guard 
a heavy load, has four rockets mounted two on the rear side of each wing, which, in exploding, help personnel was composed of men from the 43rd County of London (L.P.T.B.) Battalion, which is 
push the aircraft up into the air. operationally under the Ist Company of the Ist London Battalion. : 


THE DOCKS AT ANTWERP: A PLATOON OF PIONEERS ON PARADE BEFORE MOUNTING A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF METZ, NOW THREATENED WITH ENCIRCLEMENT BY GENERAL 
GUARD OVER THE DOCK AREA, NOW FREED FOR ALLIED SHIPPING. PATTON’S FORCES. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE RIVER MOSELLE, AND BEHIND IT THE CATHEDRAL. 
This view of one of Antwerp’s many crane-fringed docks shows but a small part of the great facilities The fortress town of Metz, for long in German hands, is now threatened by encirclement. The process 
offered by this port as a supply centre for the Western Front... The final defeat of enemy forces of “ pinching-out” this town by the Third Army under General Patton’s command has made good progress 
on the south bank of the Scheldt and on Walcheren Island to the north freed the approaches to up to the time of writing, and reports speak of German transport moving preponderantly away from Metz 
Antwerp for the subsequent passage of Allied shipping after the heavily-mined estuary had been towards the east. It has been suggested that this encircling movement is the prelude to a general 
swept to admit them in comparative safety. offensive. Metz is towards the southern end of the Western Front. 
~~ 
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THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL BREACHED AGAIN: THE RESULT OF A SECOND ATTACK THE ‘“ AMPUTATED” 
BY LANCASTERS OF BOMBER COMMAND ON THE NIGHT OF NOVEMBER 4. STRASBOURG ” IN TOULON HARBOUR 


Our picture shows a section of the Dortmund-Ems Canal after the aftack by Lancasters of R.A.F. Our picture was taki i : ; 
Bomber Command on the night of November 4. A large gap can be seen in the embankment at Southern France. pen coer fe faaee A yg A nal ges 5 pest of Foun. © 
the upper right-hand one, The “a. i Gow Se <p, Sen euveee “ bores eae S. Saree docks ® Toulon Harbour. This view from the bows shows the stub-ends of the four lower turret 
it high and dry on a bank some distance from i r can guns, which 

the Canal. This is the second time bombers have ‘dried * the Canal. Were Out OF iene ee aurea pw ALF guns had not yet been amputated 


LOWER TURRET GUNS OF THE SCUTTLED FRENCH BATTLESHIP 
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“LOUIS XIV. AT THE SIEGE OF DUNKIRK, 1658”; 
BY LAMBERT DE HONDT. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. FLEMISH SCHOOL 








“THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE ”’ ; 
BY A. CANALETTO (1697-1768). ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


‘“‘A MUSICAL PARTY ON A TERRACE ” ; 
BY J. J. HOREMANS (1682?-1759). SIGNED AND DATED 1718. FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


An interesting exhibition of the work of Old Masters is now open at the galleries of 
Arthur Tooth and Sons, Ltd., 31, Bruton Street, and the reproductions on this page 
are chosen from among the twenty-three originals on view. Lambert de Hondt's 
painting depicts the siege of Dunkirk in 1658. This battle was fought between the 
French and English on the one side, under the command of Marshal Turenne, and the 
Spanish; aided by English Royalists, under the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
who were besieging Dunkirk. Turenne was victorious, and Dunkirk was given to the 
English in recognition of Oliver Cromwell's help. After the Restoration, Charles II. 
sold Dunkirk back to the French for £40,000. The artist was a pupil of Teniers. 
Vredeman de Vries was much employed in painting perspective views for the decora- 
tion of palaces and other buildings. It is thought that the figures in the foreground 





AN EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS: 
FINE PAINTINGS BY FAMOUS ARTISTS. 





“A FIESTA AT BOLOGNA” ; 
BY VREDEMAN DE VRIES (1527-1604). FLEMISH SCHOOL. 





“RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONI FROM THE PIAZETTA" ; 
BY A. CANALETTO (1697-1768). ITALIAN SCHOOL. 





“A VIEW OF HAARLEM" ; 
BY G. BERCKHEYDE (1638 ?-1698). SIGNED AT LOWER LEFT. DUTCH SCHOOL. 


of his “‘ Fiesta at Bologna’ represent a party of dwarfs performing a play, accom 
panied by musicians. A. Canaletto’s ‘‘ Riva degli Schiavoni"’ is one of the set of 
four paintings known as “ The Farnborough Hall Canalettos,’’ which were com- 
missioned in Venice by the owner of Farnborough Hall, Banbury, and which Canaletto 
himself brought to this country in 1746. The other Canaletto shown above, “ The 
Grand Canal, Venice,” is a superb example, considerably earlier than the “ Farn 
borough Hall” four. J. J. Horemans' ‘‘ A Musical Party on a Terrace" shows how 
good this Flemish painter of conversation pieces, masquerades, and peasant gatherings 
could be at his best, and ‘A View of Haarlem" is an excellent example of the 
work of G. Berckheyde, an artist famous among Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century for his fine views of towns in Holland and Germany. 





A VIEW LOOKING 
THE MONUMENT 


NASMUCH as ‘it was 
created for a definite 
purpose and has been 
developed according to 
a definite plan, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (District 
of Columbia), capital of 
the United States of 
America, is unique among 
all existing capitals in 
the western world. The 
purpose was to provide, 
in virgin territory, a 
permanent seat of 
National Government. 
The city is built on land 
ceded by the State of 
Maryland to the United 
States, the site itself, on 
the banks of the Potomac 
River, having been 
chosen by President 
Washington. The ori- 
ginal plan for the city, 
prepared by Major Pierre 
C. L’Enfant, under the 
supervision of President 
Washington, is justly 
famed as America’s most 
notable achievement in 
municipal planning, and 
has been described as a 
masterpiece in landscape 
architecture. The city is 
divided by intersecting 
east-west and _ north- 
south streets, crossed in 
turn by avenues radi- 
ating from the Capitol 
and the White House, 
nearly all these thorough- 
fares being lined -by 
double rows of over- 
arching trees and private 
lawns. Of the official 
buildings of Washington, 
the most prominent is 
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NORTH-EAST FROM THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT OVER THE CAPITAL. 
IS CLAIMED TO BE THE WORLD’S TALLEST MASONRY STRUCTURE. 


WEST FROM THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 
RIVER BESIDE THE ARLINGTON 


BRIDGE, AND, 


WHERE JULIA 
THE REPUBLIC.” 


WITH THE 
ON THE RIGHT, 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON. 
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THE 36° COLUMNS OF 


ITS 188-FOOT-LONG 


COLONNADE REPRESENT THE 36 STATES EXISTING AT THE TIME OF LINCOLN’S DEATH. 
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LONG 
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the Capitol, which 
dominates the city from 
the brow of a hill 88 ft. 
above the Potomac 
River, the original build- 
ing having been com- 
pleted in 1827 and the 
wings and dome, with 
its statue of Freedom, 
added between 1851 
and 1865. Another out- 
standing building, of 
course, is the White 
House, official residence 
of the President of the 
United States, to which 
President Roosevelt has 
now returned for a 
further four years’ 
tenure, already having 
occupied it for longer 
than any other President 
in the country’s history. 
The Washington Monu- 
ment, from which some 
of our pictures were 
taken, is a plain obelisk 
of white Maryland 
marble, 555 ft. high and 
claimed to_be the tallest 
masonry structure in the 
world. The enclosed 
chamber at its summit 
pravides an “‘ aeroplane"’ 
view of the whole of the 
District of Columbia and 
the surrounding country- 
side. The Monument, 
which stands half-way 
along the Mall _ con- 
necting the Capitol with 
the Lincoln Memorial, 
was completed in 1884. 
The Lincoln Memorial 
itself is a more modern 
building, having been 
dedicated May 30, 1922. 


SECTION OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
THE WHITE HOUSE WITH THE CAPITOL, SEEN TOWERING OVER ITS FAR END 


WASHINGTON, D.C.~THE CAPITAL AND SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: THIS TWO-STOREY BUILDING OF VIRGINIA FREESTONE, PAINTED WHITE, 
WAS BUILT IN 1792-99 FROM DESIGNS BY JAMES HOBAN, CLOSELY FOLLOWING PLANS OF THE SEATS OF THE DUKES OF LEINSTER, NEAR DUBLIN. 


'tpee 


Nay 
i 





THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. EQUIVALENT TO OUR HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, THIS MEETING- PLACE OF CONGRESS AND SENATE STANDS ON THE BROW OF A HILL ABOUT 90 FT. 
: ABOVE THE POTOMAC RIVER, ITS DOME TOPPED BY A STATUE ’ OF FREEDOM. ITS CORNER-STONE WAS LAID BY GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 1793. 


TO WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS ONCE AGAIN RETURNED TO GUIDE HIS COUNTRY’S DESTINY. 


AVENUE, 
FAR END 


RICA, 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. {& 


WAR AND THE BURMESE WILD. 


HE heart of Burma is its dark forest. It is a reservoir, fed by the rivers Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin, and a natural sanctuary where bird and beast may dwell, subject 
only to the law of the jungle. It has its artificial sanctuaries for their protection, but they 
occupy only 500 square miles of Burma’s 240,500. The forest land reserved by Govern- 
ment for forestry is another kind of shelter, but its 50,000 square miles amounts to less 
than half the Public Forest Land which has been rejected as unsuitable for forestry, and 
is usually close to cultivation. Game thereon is often a menace to field crops, and the 
cultivators are a menace to the game, especially since they have acquired rifles and guns 
and ammunition that come handily for poaching. 

The Government Reserved Forests are in peacetime the best preserve, because therein 
protective legislation for the animals of the wild is enforced, though they are ‘far from 
being inviolable or inaccessible harbourages, because of unavoidable concessions to the 
native Burmans. Such is the opinion expressed by Mr. E. H. Peacock, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests and Game Warden (retired), who wrote out of his peacetime experience : and to 
him we owe, with others, the best account of the wild 
life of our protectorate. It is probable that war has 
modified, in an adverse sense, his information; but the 
hope persists that, when peace returns, the Dark Forest 
will still be found to be taking care of its own. It is a 
great charge. Elephant, bison, numerous and widely 
distributed ; tiger, panther, and wild dog, found throughout 
Burma; sambur, barking deer, hog, deer, and pig, here, 
there,and nearly everywhere ; Himalayan and Malayan bear, 
scarce but distributed throughout ; and besides these, those 
that like the goral are scarce and found only in the Chin 
and Arakan Hills and other high places; and those that 
like the Sumatran rhinoceros and the Javan rhinoceros are 
scarce or all but gone. 

Add to these the thamin, the serow, and the takin 
(seldom seen), the tapir in the far south; the monkeys 
and the lemur ; the white-browed gibbon in the north, and 
the white-handed gibbon in the south ; fine species of cats, 
the golden cat among them; mongoose, badger, otter, 
squirrel, porcupine, and that peculiar animal the binturong, 
or cat-bear, and the picture is still far from complete ; for 
to it should be added a thousand species of birds, many 
in this paradise of the ornithologist not yet named ; and 
crocodiles, tortoises, lizards, of course, and many kinds of 
snakes, among them the python and the giant cobra. 
Mr. Peacock observes that the poisonous varieties are less 
commonly met with than might be imagined. 

In this long inventory the Sumatran rhinoceros and 
the Javan rhinoceros are among the rarities. The Sumatran 
is the smallest kind in the world, with an average height of 
about 4 ft. 3 in. and length 1o ft. It was fairly common in 
Burma when fire-arms were a rarity, but now poaching has so 
heavily reduced it that the only place where it was safely to be 
found was in one of the Game Sanctuaries, where it was pro- 
tected by the visits of forest officers and guarded by the peculiar 
superstition that the sanctuary was tenanted by wood-spirits 
intolerant of poaching. The most likely place otherwise to find 
it is at the British Museum of Natural History, where nothing 
can disturb it. More lamentable is the fate of the Javan 
rhinoceros, which is one of the rarest mammals and in numbers 
so limited that few sportsmen have seen or shot one, and it is 
doubtful whether there are now more than half a dozen alive in 
Burma, and of these, four in a sanctuary are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. This one-horned rhinoceros is not beautiful, but is 
taller by a foot than the Sumatran. Like that of its relative, 
its memory is preserved at the Natural History Museum, 

The elephant is the Indian elephant, not ‘“‘ My Lord,” but a 
patient creature not averse from piling teak when domesticated, 














“TAKIN” (BUDORCAS TAXICOLOR) 18 THE NAME GIVEN TO THIS 
LITTLE-KNOWN SPECIES BY THE PEOPLE OF THE MISHMI HILLS, 
ON THE ASSAM-BURMA BORDER. 

KNOWN ANIMAL IS OBSCURE. 
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THE YEARS BETWEEN FROM MANY ANGLES. 


ALLETT ABEND is one of the comparatively few. men who can speak and write 
authoritatively about China and Japan. He first went to China in 1926, and he 
was there until October 1940, when, to avoid assassination or worse at the hands of the 
Japanese, he was prevailed upon to leave. That the advice was urgent and sound 
must be apparent to all who read “‘ My Years 1n ConA ”’ (John Lane; 12s. 6d.), a most 
instructive, illuminating, and interesting account of that tangled skein of internecine 
and international warfare which has well-nigh strangled the life out of China and which 
is slowly throttling Japan. After his first eighteen months as a free-lance correspondent, 
Abend was appointed representative of the New York Times. Even so, he had an uphill 
task to convince the American public that the Far East was important. All through 
his book we find Western apathy and ignorance, even in the highest quarters. Time and 
again the. news. he published or communicated in confidence was received with the 
comment that he was “ talking through his hat.” But subsequent events justified him. 
He had the knack of getting to know the right people, be they Chinese Nationalists, 
Communists (and he throws a little-known sidelight upon 
the Chinese Communists, who, he says, are not Communists 
in the Soviet Russian meaning of the term, but members 
of an agrarian movement), Japanese diplomats, Admirals, 
military leaders, as well as the representatives of his own 
country out East. It is from such personal contacts. that 
the skilled correspondent gleans much of his knowledge. 
Mr. Abend is fortunate in being able to refer to copies 
of his dispatches over this long and eventful period, and 
he has welded all into a book which none interested in 
the problems of the Far East—and he shows that these 
will by no means end with the defeat of Japan—should 
fail to read. 

Wars have a trick of throwing up one or more out- 
standing individuals. Mr. Abend’s account of Chiang 
Kai-shek will surprise many, for at first, he says, Chiang 
was not the popular figure among his countrymen he 
eventually became. But just as China has her Chiang 
Kai-shek, France her de Gaulle, Britain her Churchill, 
Wingate, Montgomery, so has Yugoslavia her Yosip Broz. 
The name may be unfamiliar to the majority of English 

Seon ; readers, but enlightenment comes from the story of his 
— - , life by Michael Padev, published under the title 
““MarsHAL Tito” (Muller; 5s.). Here we are given 
intimate glimpses of this somewhat mysterious individual's 
early struggles, his adventures as an underground labour 
organiser, the part he played in getting men into Spain 
to fight against Franco, and the means by which he 
built up the Yugoslav Liberation Movement. The author is 
a Communist, and the book is coloured accordingly. His 
views on Mihailovich are nevertheless interesting, and he 
gives it as his opinion that once the Yugoslav populace are 
given the freedom to choose their own Government, Mihailovich 
will automatically fall into oblivion. 

Neither golfer nor non-golfer can fail to enjoy Bernard 
Darwin’s writings on the game. He does them so well that 
they interest even those who can see little in “‘ hitting a wee 
ball.” This is exemplified in his latest. book ‘‘ Go_r 
BETWEEN Two WArs” (Chatto and Windus; 15s.), in which 
the high-light is, and must remain, Bobby Jones. Golf 
enthusiasts do not need to be reminded that it was during this 
period British golf suffered eclipse and then made a grand 
come-back, and if the non-playing reader may at times have a 
sense of the “ programmematic”’ as he is told of one game 
after another, he will find full recompense in many of the 
descriptions. For Mr. Darwin is blest with the ability to 
produce the apt and appropriate term ; as, for example, when 
he explains the fascination of watching Bobby Jones. ‘ He 
had,”’ he writes, ‘‘ as brief a preliminary address as Duncan 


THE RELATIONSHIP TO ANY 


though, wild, it is commoner in North Burma than in the hot 
and humid south. ‘Its numbers are put at 4000, with a 
yearly increase of about 500. It haunts the forest by the 
Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, sleeps and eats and sleeps again ; 
goes raiding fir-plantations in the early night if they are handy, 


THE MALAYAN BEAR (URSUS MALAYANUS), THE SMALLER 
OF THE TWO SPECIES OF BEAR FOUND IN BURMA. IT 
IS SOMETIMES CALLED THE SUN BEAR. THREE TO 
FOUR FEET LONG, THEY ARE FIERCE IN THE FOREST 
BUT AFFECTIONATE IN CAPTIVITY, IF CAUGHT YOUNG. 


himself, but there was nothing hurried or slapdash about it, 

and the swing itself, if not positively slow, had a certain 

drowsy beauty which gave the feeling of slowness.”” Those 

two words “‘ drowsy beauty’ go far towards explaining the 
author’s charm for his readers. 





and sharpens its tusks against the teak-trees. The rogue 
elephant among them raids the crops, but otherwise 
they have a good character, timid, intelligent, and 
tolerant. The villager in his bamboo-field hut, the 
forester in his tent, are safe from them. 

The Burman tiger is less different from the Indian 
tiger than is sometimes supposed. It is generally very 
richly coloured, with bright chestnut coat and very 
dark stripes, but is not much smaller on an average. 
The tiger is by no mean Lord of the Jungle and the 
Forest. The buffalo is now mostly a domesticated 
beast, gathered in herds by the Burmese and collected 
by them for ploughing or drawing timber, and the wild 
buffalo has almost ceased to exist; but domesticated 
or not, enough of the wild remains in him to charge 
and fight with any tiger attempting to molest him. As 
with the buffalo, so with the bison, or gaur, a powerful 
beast 5 ft. 6in. high and weighing nearly a ton, a native 
of the forest-clad hills. A herd will advance in packed 
formation on a tiger; and a wild boar will sometimes 
fight him alone if put to it in a dispute over a kill. 

Of the Himalayan black bear nothing good is to be 
said, not even of its temper, which is uncertain enough 
to make it more dangerous than a tiger ; but the other 
Burman bear, strictly the Malayan bear (sometimes 
called the sun bear), has so affectionate a disposition that it may become a domestic pet. 
Yet in this capacity it must be caught young, for in the forest it develops on the lines of 
the Himalayan relative. 

Space must yet be found for the takin and the tapir. Takin is the name given to this 
little-known species by the people of the Mishmi Hills, on the Assam border. Its relation- 
ship to any known animal is obscure, but with its heavy body on short, thick legs, thick neck 
and coarse hair, it is not unlike an ox. The Mishmi takin favour very steep, thickly-wooded 
hills 10,000 ft. high, and leave the forest at night to feed on the open slopes. They collect 
ig herds in summer, apparently to “ take the waters” at hot springs. Native hunters take 
the opportunity to shoot them there, with guns or arrows impartially. 

The Burmese tapir differs from the only other species of its kind, the tapir of South and 
Central America, chiefly in its coloration and in its snout, which is reminiscent of an 
elephant’s proboscis in embryo. The South American is a self-coloured brown ; the Burmese 
wears a dazzle pattern, jet black in front, light grey below. They are found in the 
Tenasserim forests of extreme Southern Burma, wallowing like a rhinoceros along the 
Tenasserim River, but utterly inoffensive. No hunter would seek to shoot this gentle, 
shy animal even if it were not strictly protected by the Game Laws. 

Of the many other wild things, we cannot leave out the thamin, or brow-antlered deer, 
is the most beautiful and graceful, but very vulnerable because nothing will make him 
change his habitat of open scrub for the shelter of the forest. E. S. Grew. 





THE MALAYAN TAPIR (raPIRUs INDICUS): IT DIFFERS FROM ITS SOUTH 
AMERICAN COUSIN IN BEING BLACK AND GREY INSTEAD OF BROWN, 
AND IS USUALLY SOLITARY OR FOUND IN PAIRS. 





When Rabbi L. Rabinowitz, senior Jewish Chaplain 
of the Eighth Army, was addressing a detachment of 
a Palestinian unit in Malta last year, one of them 
asked what should be their attitude towards the Arch 
of Titus when they got to Rome. He looked at him 
blankly, and the explanation came that Jews do not 
walk through that arch because it was erected to 
commemorate the destruction of the Temple. Then 
the Rabbi answered : ‘ March through it with flags 
flying and bands playing if you can get them. March 
through it proudly and with heads erect, for you 
have wiped out that defeat.” The story epitomises 
much that the Rabbi has to tell in ‘ So_piers 
FROM JuDAEA” (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.), a little book 
which brings home the fact that Palestinian Jewish 
units have been, and are, playing a full and worthy 
part in the war. There are Jewish Commandos, 
A.T.S., R.A.S.C., R.A.F., and other units, and the 
Rabbi tells of them and their doings with pride and 
enthusiasm. 

Present-day poetry is not always easy to read. 
Its difficulty stands as a barrier between the poet’s 
expression and assimilation by the many. ' This feeling 
is evoked by two volumes by men deserving of a wider 
reading than will probably be accorded by reason of their method : T. S. Eliot and Herbert 
Read. In “ Four Quartets ” (Faber ; 6s.), the former gathers together ‘* Burnt Norton,” 
“East Coker,” ‘“‘ The Dry Salvages,” and “ Little Gidding,” each of which appeared 
separately and in that order between the years 1936 and 1942. They were planned as 
an entity, the experience of a moralising philosopher seeking expression in the poetic 
medium. He himself admits the difficulty : 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 

Twenty years largely wasted, the years of "entre dewx guerres— 

Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 

One is no longer disposed to say it. 
The mystery of Time pervades all four poems almost to the point of obsession, for 
we are continually reminded that ‘“* What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning.” Mr. Herbert Read’s “A Wortip 
Wirnin A War” (Faber; 6s.) is easier of approach. It represents the poems, 
some seventeen in number, written since the publication of “ Poems, 1914-1934," which 
he cares to preserve. W. R, CaLvert. 
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1939. Bluebird 11. Wortd’s unlimited water speed 
record, 141 By miles per hour. 
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1937. First M.T.B. with 21 Torpedo Tubes. 
Speed over 40 knots — official trial. 
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PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 
and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 


FERRANTI LTD: MOSTON :-MANCHESTER: !0 





CORONA 
One of the post-war series of 
Ferranti Electric Fires 
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Cs London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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INTO 
EVERY 
CORNER 


Firth-Brown Research probes 
every .corner of Engineering 
Science. 


Plastics, Glass and Light Alloy 
technologies are studied in their 
bearing on Chemical and Physical 
Metallurgy. = 


For these studies, Firth-Brown 
Research has recourse to a wealth 
of scientific apparatus of the most 
advanced design. 


New instruments are continually 
being devised to translate the 
theoretical work of scientist and 
mathematician into practical fact. 


Firth-Brown Research seeks to 
solve, for the service of man, the 
deepest secrets of the structure 
and strength of metal. 
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Why ? Because war conditions 
restrict supplies of bitter oranges, 
which prevents the manufacture of 
“GOLDEN SHRED.” Fruit is’ 
controlled, but quality ; 
cannot be standardised. : 
Robertson’s pre - war 
reputation and skill, | 
ey coupled with our 80 | 
\ years’ old tradition, | 
'. still count for a lot. | 


It's Robertson's 
-you can depend on it! 








JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works. 








London Paisley Manchester Bristol 
Manufactured e 
entirely in 
London, 4 
England. pt 





Take care of 
your Barling 
Pipe. When available the very 
limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
Prices are as follows : 

Standard 8.8. S-M. ae 
or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood ss. s-M. LL. EAL. 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 


Letters SS. S.M,., L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sises —S mall, Small-Meaium, 
Large and Extra l 
Index of Sizes clearly marked om each stem 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 


“Makers of the World's Finest Pines.” 
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Interplanetary + 
* Communication 


Only a dream of the future—but sometimes dreams 
come true. 


Radio and television, two of yesterday's dreams, have 
been greatly developed during war years by G.E.C. 
electronic research workers. The results of their 
efforts may seem like another dream. 


More than this may not be disclosed— 


but you can look forward to 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
The SIGHT and SOUND of the future 


AES RS A RR 2 ESS, 
Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C2. 





CL perfect ight jot nocdlowotk . . | 


A clear light, yet a restful 
light ; bright where you 
need it for close work, yet 
without glare or eyestrain 
Practical, universally ad- 
justable, yet beautiful, too, 
the ‘‘ Wandalite’’ will be 
available after the war, 





ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 








CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft Ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
@ wis 











Take care 


of your 


VANTELLA 


shirts and 


‘VAN HEUSEN’ 


collars.... 











RED TOWER LAGER 
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Milk of 
Magn esia 


(Rega) 


— Jablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from. 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 
quired. 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of: magnesia. 





















“Why l read 
fi The Yorkshire Post™ 





“TIRST of all, I 











know I can 
trust its judg- 
ments. Then, if 
you share its poli- 
tical colouring, its 
opinions are ¢s-,; 
pecially valuable to 
you. But they’re 
stimulating even if 
you’re on the other 
side of the fence! 
* Then it’s what I 
call a good paper. It has always been 
noted for its sane and balanced views 
-on all subjects. It also has a reputation 
for giving a first airing to subjects 
which eventually become of national 
importance. In these days, we’ve got 
to remember that distances*no longer 
divide interests like they used to. In 
the area where The Yorkshire Post is 
published there are four and a half 
million people and what goes on 
among them is of real concern to the 
rest of us.”’ 

THE 


Horkshire 


Dost 


Voice of the North 


v.P 24 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Day and night supplies roll in through factory gates—and roll out 
as guns and tanks and planes. Most of this material comes to 
Britain’s factories by Motor Transport, which the Motor Industry 
produces in addition to a constant flow of war equipment. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE - DISTRIBUTION - MAINTENANCE 


Production yot Victory 
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wa ANNO UN CEM EN Tom 


THE SHIPBUILDER 
WHO TOOK US INTO HIS CO 
Hiduminium Appl.cations Ld combines the tech 
t organisat ns fthe Light Alloys industry, ” 
& whichit commands is fullp= 





a Fe 

and construC@@ors now engaged in Pa) 
var products andigquipment. Timely 
Juminium Appligations Ltd., will 
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LONDON NEWS 





“There comes a tide in the affairs 
of Empire, as of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
That tide of air transports wili 
flow over the post-war world, and 
those transports which will carry 
the citizens of Empire should 
be the fruit of their brains.” 


The Rt. Hon, Lord Sempilt 


AIRCRAFT LTD 


READING? ENGLUAN D 











FIREPROOF - BURGLARPROOF 


SECURITY 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTO: SHREWSBURY: ENGLAND 
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oe e Greys Appeal for 
‘Second to None \) “AID TO RUSSIA’ 


Russian cities, towns and villages are 
battlefields. Men, women and children 
are wounded and in pain. Medical and 
surgical supplies are desperately needed 
to save their lives. Russia has asked 
us to send vast quantities. 


As your tribute to our indomitable 


C | G A R E ' | E % t | Allies, help to meet their call by sending 
a donation to 


Mrs. Churchill’s Red Cross 


Retter and firmer pa cked with ‘AID Te RUSSIA’ FUND 
St. James’s Palace, S.W.1. 


honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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